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Happy  holidays 


This  month  we  focus  on  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps, 
just  like  we  focused  on  the  Army  last  month.  In 
February  weTl  highlight  the  U.S.  Navy  while  we 
feature  the  Air  Force  and  Coast  Guard  in  March  and 
April,  respectively. 

Our  focus  with  the  Marine  Corps  begins  with  a 
military  working  dog  and  his  handler,  who  work  at 
Quantico,  Va.,  keeping  crime  in  check.  We  also 
feature  the  Marines’  efforts  in  North  Carolina  to 
provide  flood  relief  after  Hurricane  Floyd  ravaged 
the  state. 

Lastly,  we  take  a look  at  the  17-day  Marine  Corps 
Combat  Training  provided  to  those  graduates  of 
basic  training  who  do  not  go  into  the  infantry. 

From  the  Army,  we  feature  a dentist  who  can  treat 
people  in  the  relatively  calm  environment  of  a clinic 
or  under  field  conditions  in  a tent. 

In  the  Air  Force,  we  talked  to  an  airman  about  his 
job  as  a weekly  newspaper  editor,  who  does 
everything  from  shooting  photographs  and  writing 
stories  to  designing  the  publication  on  his  computer. 

For  the  Coast  Guard,  we  talked  to  two  helicopter 
pilots  who  arrived  at  their  destination  in  life  from 
two  different  directions. 

From  the  Navy,  find  out  what  it  takes  to  be  a 
corpsman/pharmacy  technician.  Also,  read  about  an 
enlisted  person  from  the  Navy’s  nuclear  power 
program  who  opted  to  take  advantage  of  one  of  the 
many  education  programs  available  in  today’s 
military. 


As  you  can  see,  we’ve  packed  this  edition  with  a 
wide  variety  of  different  jobs  and  programs  offered 
by  the  services.  We  do  this  to  provide  you  with 
examples  of  the  many  different  opportunities  still 
available  in  today’s  armed  forces.  It’s  not  for 
everybody,  but  it  offers  some  good  options  for  those 
who  are  still  not  certain  about  what  to  do  after  they 
finish  school. 

Look  for  our  Basic  Facts  issue  in  January.  It  will 
have  the  latest  information  concerning  military  pay, 
benefits,  commissioning  programs,  occupations,  and 
much  more. 

Each  service  is  different  so  we’ve  outlined  each 
of  the  service’s  requirements,  and  what  they  offer  in 
terms  of  education,  tuition  assistance,  loan 
repayment  programs  and  more.  We  think  you’ll  find 
the  Basic  Facts  edition  very  useful  as  a reference 
source  when  looking  into  the  possibility  of  a military 
career. 

Finally,  from  the  entire  staff  of  PROFILE,  best 
wishes  for  a safe  and  happy  holiday  season. 


Master  Sgt.  Scott  P.  Clough 
Managing  Editor 
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ON  THE  COVER 


Sgt.  Michael  J. 
Headrick  and  his 
military  police  working  dog  Blek  gear  up  for 
some  training  at  Quantico  Marine  Corps 
Base  in  Virginia.  (Photo  by  Sgt.  Ramona  E. 
Joyce) 


ON  THE  BACK 


In  the  nick  of  time 
Marine  Transport 
Squadron  1 search  and  rescue  helicopter 
"Pedro"  and  SAR  swimmer  Sgt.  Covey  D. 
Beem  whisk  truck  driver  James  Hammond 
of  Bridgeport,  N.J.,  from  his  flooded  rig  on 
Interstate  95  near  Rocky  Mount,  N.C. 
(Photo  by  Chuck  Liddy  for  the  The  News  & 
Observer  in  Raleigh,  N.C.) 
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Kennel  Master  Sgt.  Michael  J.  Headrick,  standing,  conducts  attack  training  with  his  military  police  working  dog 
Blek  as  Sgt.  Terrell  Lambert,  the  assistant  dog  trainer,  pretends  to  be  a dangerous  suspect. 


Dog  handler  dog’s  best  friend 


Story  and  photos  by 
Sgt.  Ramona  E.  Joyce,  USA 


They  might  be  considered  the 
‘Turner  and  Hooch,’  of 
Quantico  Marine  Corps  Base 
in  Virginia.  It’s  the  feature  film  about  a 
police  detective  played  by  Tom  Hanks 
and  his  partner  of  the  canine  kind. 

Headrick  and  Blek  are  real  good  pals. 
Actually,  they’re  more  than  that.  They’re 
best  friends,  partners-in-crime  so  to 
speak.  Partners  in  stopping  crime,  that  is. 

Blek,  a five-year-old  German 
Shepherd  and  his  human  best  friend  Sgt. 
Michael  Headrick  are  assigned  to  the 
Security  Battalion  at  Quantico. 

Together  they  fight  ‘the  forces  of  evil’ 
on  the  base,  and  sometimes  off  the  base, 
too,  when  called  upon  for  special 
assignments  or  details. 

Headrick,  24  , joined  the  Marine 
Corps  more  than  five  years  ago  and 


became  a military  police  officer. 

“Growing  up  I always  wanted  to  do 
something  in  law  enforcement,”  Headrick 
said.  “My  father  was  a Marine  so  I 
figured  I could  do  both.” 

After  three  months  of  military  police 
training  at  the  Army’s  Fort  McClellan  in 
Alabama,  Headrick  reported  for  duty. 

“I  joined  knowing  I was  going  to  be 
an  MP,”  he  explained.  “When  I got  to  my 
first  duty  station  I decided  to  be  a dog 
handler.” 

Becoming  a dog  handler  wasn’t  that 
simple,  though. 

Headrick  had  to  compete  against  his 
fellow  Marines  in  the  military  police  field 
for  the  dog  handler  position. 

“Every  dog  handler  in  the  Marine 
Corps  has  to  appear  before  a board  to 
compete  for  the  canine  slot,”  the  Yellville, 
Ark.,  native  said.  “The  top  Marine  gets 
the  job.” 

After  emerging  from  the  competition 


as  the  ‘top  dog,’  Headrick  went  to  canine 
school  at  Lackland  Air  Force  Base  in 
Texas  for  another  three  months  of 
specialized  training. 

“We  learned  patrol  techniques  with  the 
dog,  basic  handling  and  aggression  phases 
like  search  and  reattack,”  he  said.  “For 
example,  if  I’m  conducting  a search  of  a 
suspect,  if  the  bad  guy  makes  an 
aggressive  move  against  me  or  another 
handler,  the  dog  attacks  the  suspect.” 

Headrick  said  they  also  learn  about 
handling  their  dogs  during  narcotic  and 
explosive  detection  missions,  and  tracking 
situations. 

“If  there’s  a lost  child  in  the  woods  or 
something,  the  dog  will  look  for  the  child 
but  won’t  bite  or  attack  him.  He’ll  just 
stay  with  the  child,”  Headrick  explained. 

This  is  much  different  than  area  and 
suspect  searches,  when  a suspect  is  on  the 
run  and  the  dog  attacks. 

Headrick  is  now  the  kennel  master  at 
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Headrick  gets  Blek  ready  to  patrol  the  streets  at  Quantico  Marine  Corps 
Base. 


bomb  threats  have  been  made.  For 
security  purposes,  the  dogs  and  their 
handlers  might  be  called  on  to  clear  a 
building  before  a convention  or  a 
meeting. 

“On  some  of  our  missions  we  help  the 
U.S.  Secret  Service,  the  Department  of 
State,  the  Drug  Enforcement  Agency  and 
a few  others,”  Headrick  said.  “We  do 
support  missions  for  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  the  vice  president,  the  first 
lady  and  other  VIPs,”  he  explained.  “We 
cover  the  whole  East  Coast  and  overseas.” 

One  of  the  best  parts  of  the  job,  he 
said,  is  the  opportunity  he’s  had  to  travel. 

“I’ve  been  to  Switzerland  on  an 
explosive  mission  for  President  Clinton, 
Slovania,  Warsaw,  Poland,  everywhere  in 
New  York  City,  Chicago  and  Tennessee,” 
he  said. 

When  Headrick  isn’t  training  or 
traveling  he’s  competing  with  his  dog  in  a 
variety  of  competitions  held  to  test  the 
skills  of  working  dogs  and  their  handlers. 

“My  dog  is  number  one  in  this  region 
...  Virginia,  Washington,  D.C., 
Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  for  explosives  detection,”  the 
graduate  of  Yellville  Summitt  High 
School  said.  “And  that’s  competing 
against  civilian  police  departments,  the 
U.S.  Secret  Service  and  other  military 
bases.” 

He  attributes  much  of  his  success  in 
the  Marine  Corps  and  in  the  competitions 
to  training  opportunities. 

“The  training  is  the  best  part,  and  it’s 


not  limited  to  just  combat  skills,” 
Headrick  explained,  “There  are  schools  to 
enhance  your  job  skills.” 

“I  just  graduated  from  the  Criminal 
Justice  Academy  in  Prince  William 
County,  Va.  The  Marine  Corps  sent  me  to 
the  academy  for  six  months  and  now  I’m 
certified  as  a police  officer  in  the  state  of 
Virginia,”  he  said. 

Not  only  is  he  qualified  to  be  a 
civilian  police  officer,  he’s  even  an 
instructor  in  several  areas  of  law 
enforcement  including  the  use  and 
techniques  of  the  tactical  baton,  a 
defensive  striking  weapon,  he  said. 

Whether  Headrick  and  Blek  are  out 
patrolling  the  base,  or  beating  the  leashes 
off  their  competitors,  they  make  a pretty 
good  team  in  a dog-eat-dog  world,  even  if 
Blek  doesn’t  speak  English. 

“I  love  the  adrenaline  rush  you  get 
when  you  patrol  and  enforce  laws,  and 
just  being  with  my  dog,”  Headrick  said. 
“We’re  real  partners  ...  friends.” 


For  more  information  about  jobs  in  the 
Marine  Corps  call  1-800-MARINES  or 
look  on  the  Internet  at  http://www. 
Marines.com 


Quantico  after  attending  a month-long 
supervisors  course.  He  still  patrols  with 
Blek,  but  now  carries  the  responsibility  of 
running  the  kennel. 

A typical  day  for  the  kennel  master 
and  his  crew  of  six  dogs  (four  bomb  and 
two  narcotic  sniffing  dogs)  and  five 
Marines  starts  around  7 a.m. 

“You  get  your  dog  and  clean  out  the 
kennel.  Then  you’ll  conduct  training  with 
the  dog  every  day,  five  days  a week,” 
Headrick  explained.  “After  training  and  a 
break,  we’ll  load  up  the  dog  in  the  vehicle 
and  patrol  the  base.” 

Bomb  threats  are  something  a dog 
handler  and  his  dog  will  respond  to. 

“If  a bomb  threat  call  comes  in  we  are 
notified  right  away,”  he  said.  “They 
evacuate  the  building  then  the  dog  and 
handler  will  clear  the  building  by 
themselves.” 

Headrick  said  they  are  only  used  to  go 
in  and  locate  a bomb.  If  the  dog  finds  a 
bomb,  then  the  explosive  and  ordnance 
experts  are  called  in. 

Bomb  threats  may  not  occur  very 
often  but  the  dog’s  bomb  sniffing  skills 
are  always  in  demand  even  when  no 


Blek  jumps  though  a tire  on  the 
obstacle  course  during  training. 
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Homes  in  a community  near  Tarboro,  N.C.,  were  stiil  fiooded  from 
Hurricane  Fioyd's  immense  rainfali  a week  after.  (Photo  by  Sgt.  Gregory 
K.  Funk) 


Floyd’s 

fury 

Marines  come  to 
the  rescue  during 
Hurricane  Floyd’s 
massive  flooding  in 
North  Carolina. 


Story  by 

Sgt.  Gregory  K.  Funk,  USMC 


Marine  corps  air 

STATION  NEW  RIVER, 
N.C.  - Eloyd,  a category 
three  hurricane  that  passed  through  the 
Jacksonville  area  in  September  caused  the 
worst  agricultural  disaster  in  North 
Carolina’s  history.  Assisted  by  Hurricane 
Dennis’  rainfall  a week  and  a half  prior, 
Floyd  dropped  an  immense  amount  of 
rain  on  the  already  saturated  ground. 
Because  of  its  torrential  rainfall,  Floyd 
swelled  rivers  and  waterways  beyond 
their  capacity,  which  led  to  extensive 
flooding  that  destroyed  and  damaged 
businesses  and  homes. 

“We  have  tried  to  prepare  for  the 
worst  possible  case,  and  this  (Hurricane 
Floyd)  was  one  of  those  cases,”  said 
James  Lee  Witt,  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  director.  As  of 
Sept.  23,  according  to  FEMA,  in  North 
Carolina  alone  an  estimated  30,000  homes 
were  damaged  or  destroyed  and  236  roads 
and  40  bridges  were  closed. 

Approximately  20,500  people  were 
without  power  and  about  3,000  people 
were  still  in  American  Red  Cross  shelters. 

Marines  from  Marine  Aircraft  Group 
26  and  29  (MAG  26/29)  combined  their 
talents  to  bring  relief  to  those  still  in  need. 

“We  are  here  to  help  any  civilians  who 
are  in  need  of  relief,  either  with  supplies 
or  medical  evacuation,”  said  Col.  John  W. 
Cowan  Jr.,  MAG  26  commanding  officer. 
Squadrons  from  both  groups  were 


operating  on  a 14-day  window  that  started 
Sept.  20. 

Helicopters  flew  up  to  Kinston  to 
refuel  and  pick  up  supplies  to  take  goods 
to  either  the  Army’s  Logistical  Staging 
Area  (LSA),  outside  of  Tarboro,  N.C.,  for 
distribution  or  to  communities  isolated  by 
flooding. 

The  LSA  was  headed  by  the  Army 
and  North  Carolina  National  Guard, 
consisting  of  30  units  and  about  250 
people,  said  Army  1st.  Lt.  James  Weaver, 
a National  Guard  Apache  pilot  assigned 
to  1st.  Battalion,  130th  Aviation  Regiment 
out  of  Morrisville,  N.C.,  who  was  helping 
out  with  the  relief  efforts. 

“We  are  just  a small  part  of  what  is 
going  on,”  said  Maj.  Mark  K.  Oberg, 
Marine  Heavy  Helicopter  Squadron-46 1 


operations  officer.  “It  is  a combined  effort 
with  the  Army,  National  Guard  and  Coast 
Guard.” 

Station  personnel  also  assisted  with  a 
VIP  hurricane  assessment  lift  conducted 
Sept.  17  by  Marine  Medium  Helicopter 
Squadron-264.  Along  with  other 
squadrons  from  MAG  26,  over  33  sorties 
were  flown  and  29,000  pounds  of  cargo 
had  been  delivered. 

“Aircraft  and  personnel  that  left  to 
avoid  Floyd  were  called  back  Sept.  16 
and  were  ready  to  help  that  next 
morning,”  said  Maj.  Murray  Chapman, 
MAG-29  operations  officer.  He  also 
stated  that  every  operational  asset  within 
the  squadron  was  contributing  to  helping 
out  those  in  need. 

“I  am  very  pleased  with  the  effort 
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from  both  MAG’s  and  all  that  New  River 
as  a whole  is  doing  with  this  operation,” 
said  Col.  Gerald  L.  Yanello,  Marine  Corps 
Air  Station  New  River  commanding 
officer. 

Through  the  combined  efforts  of 
Marines  here  and  donations  made  by  all, 
many  were  cared  and  provided  for.  The 
destruction  caused  by  Floyd  will  long  be 
remembered  and  so  will  the  efforts 
provided  by  the  Marines  and  those 
involved  in  making  this  operation 
successful. 

(This  story  was  first  published  in  The 
Rotovue,  Marine  Corps  Air  Station  New 
River,  N.C.) 

Marines  team  up 
with  Sheriff’s 
Department  for 
fiood  reiief 

Story  by 

Lance  CpI.  Mike  B.  Vrabei,  USMC 

When  Hurricane  Floyd 

slammed  eastern  North 
Carolina,  dangerous  surf, 
deadly  winds  and  the  occasional  tornado 
caused  significant  damage  to  the  area. 


Still,  it  was  unending  rains  that  caused  the 
most  damage  to  the  battered  area,  and 
cost  more  than  40  residents  their  lives. 

In  Pender  County,  flooding  was 
especially  heavy.  The  area’s  many 
overflowing  rivers,  streams  and  marshes 
submerged  towns  and  farms.  The  area 
was  in  need  of  relief,  with  many  residents 
trapped  in  the  rising  waters.  The  Pender 
County  Sheriff’s  Department  did  not  have 
the  type  of  vehicles  necessary  to  reach 
stranded  residents  and  pull  them  to  safety. 

When  the  2nd  Assault  Amphibian 
Battalion  was  notified  of  the  situation, 
they  were  ready  for  the  job. 

Fifty-eight  Marines  and  Sailors  from 
2nd  AA  Bn.,  including  a small 
detachment  from  2nd  Light  Armored 
Reconnaissance  Battalion,  made  the  trip 
from  Camp  Lejeune  to  Burgaw,  N.C., 
Sept.  20  to  launch  Task  Force  Gator, 
assisting  the  Pender  County  Sheriff’s 
Department  in  a mission  to  pull  residents 
trapped  by  flood  waters  to  safe  ground. 

“We  took  this  mission  very  seriously,” 
said  Cohasset,  Mass.,  native  Capt.  John 
Atkinson,  Task  Force  Gator  officer-in- 
charge.  “We  treated  this  mission  no 
differently  than  we  would  a combat 
mission.” 

Beginning  the  morning  of  Sept.  21, 
Task  Force  Gator  began  launching 


Amphibious  Assault  Vehicles  and  Light 
Armored  Vehicles  to  look  for  stranded 
citizens.  In  addition  to  the  normal  crews, 
a member  of  the  County’s  Sheriff’s 
Department  was  in  each  vehicle. 

“The  Sheriff’s  Department  is  the  one 
in  charge  of  this  mission,”  said  Atkinson. 
“They  are  the  ones  who  know  the  area 
and  its  citizens.” 

The  mission  at  hand  was  not  an  easy 
one.  In  addition  to  flood  waters.  Task 
Force  Gator  would  have  to  contend  with 
other  hazards.  The  team  would  have  to  be 
aware  of  exposed  gas  lines,  downed 
power  lines  and  underwater  cars  and 
houses. 

Biohazards  were  also  present  in 
Pender  County.  Ruptured  sewer  lines  not 
only  fouled  the  air,  but  poisoned  the 
water.  Also,  farm  animal  carcasses 
contaminated  the  area’s  water  supply. 

Despite  these  obstacles.  Task  Force 
Gator  was  able  to  operate  swiftly  and 
efficiently.  However,  the  reactions  of  the 
trapped  citizens  were  not  exactly  what  the 
rescue  teams  were  expecting. 

“For  some  reason,  they  wanted  to 
stay,”  said  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  native  1st 
Lt.  Shaft  Hunter,  Task  Force  Gator  East 
team  leader.  “We  encountered  three 
families  who  wanted  to  stay  with  their 
homes.” 


Representatives  from  staff  and  tenant  commands  operate  the  Base  Operations  Center  during  Huricane  Floyd. 
(Photo  by  Gunnery  Sgt.  Arturo  Prioletta) 
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FEMA  received  a warm  welcome  at  the  field  house.  (Photo  by  Lance  CpI. 
Ariel  Linares) 


with  2nd  AA  Bn.  “It  wasn’t  a gradual  rise 
in  water,  either.  All  of  a sudden,  we  just 
hit  the  flood.” 

“I’ve  never  seen  anything  like  this,” 
said  Cpl.  Donnie  Long  of  the  Pender 
County  Sheriff’s  Department.  “I’ve  lived 
here  for  nine  years,  and  Hurricanes’ 
Bertha  and  Fran  don’t  even  compare  to 
this.” 

“One  of  the  saddest  things  about  this 
was  the  animals,”  said  Bums.  “We  saw 
pigs  and  cows  dead,  and  some  who  were 
trapped.” 

“One  local  farmer  was  forced  to  shoot 
65  head  of  cattle,  who  were  already  dying 
from  the  water,”  said  Parks. 

The  Marines  and  Sailors  returned 
home  Sept.  24,  after  several  rainless  days 
had  helped  the  flood  waters  recede.  The 
Sheriff’s  Department  continued  to  work 
around  the  clock  to  help  anyone  who 
needed  relief. 

Hurricane  Floyd  devastated  eastern 
North  Carolina  with  floods  that  continued 
to  rise  a week  after  the  storm.  One  of  the 
hardest  hit  areas  was  Pender  County,  but 
thanks  to  the  dedication  of  those  involved 
in  Task  Force  Gator,  more  than  a dozen 
residents  were  pulled  to  safety.  Although 
many  refused  to  leave  their  homes,  the 
Marines  were  filled  with  a sense  of 
mission  accomplishment. 

“Anytime  we  can  help  fellow 
Americans,  I consider  that  to  be  a 
success,”  said  Atkinson. 

(This  story  was  first  published  in  The 
Globe,  Camp  Lejeune,  N.C.) 


Recovery  AAV 
ready  for  any 
situation 

Story  by 

Lance  Cpl.  Mike  B.  Vrabel,  USMC 

Amphibious  Assault  Vehicles 
played  an  enormous  part  in 
the  search  and  rescue 
missions  of  Gator  Task  Force.  Due  to  the 
heavy  flooding,  the  Marines  of  2nd 
Assault  Amphibian  Battalion  would  not 
have  been  able  to  reach  the  areas  of 
Pender  County  where  residents  were 
trapped  without  the  help  of  all-terrain 
vehicles.  However,  while  most  of  the 
AAV’s  were  out  searching  for  and 
rescuing  flood  victims,  one  vehicle  stayed 
back  at  camp. 

Although  this  one  particular  AAV  and 
its  crew  were  not  navigating  the 
dangerous  flood  waters,  they  were  playing 
an  essential  part  in  helping  Gator  Task 
Force  accomplish  its  mission. 

This  AAV  is  an  R7  recovery  vehicle. 
When  this  AAV  is  in  action,  it  usually 
means  something  is  wrong. 

“We  usually  stay  in  the  rear,”  said 
Gainesville,  Fla.,  native  Staff  Sgt.  Patrick 
D.  Cross,  recovery  chief  for  2nd  AA  Bn. 
“We  are  the  ones  they  call  if  they  have  a 
major  breakdown.” 

The  R7  AAV  looks  the  same  as  a 


The  team  searching  to  the  west  would 
fare  no  better,  but  the  team  searching  to 
the  south  had  better  luck.  During  their 
eight-hour  search,  they  pulled  eleven 
people  to  safety. 

“It  was  great  to  be  able  to  help  those 
people,  but  we  also  had  people  who  didn’t 
want  to  leave,”  said  Pender  County 
Deputy  Sheriff  Chad  Parks.  “We  had  one 
78-year-old  man  who  was  camped  out  in 
the  woods  with  his  truck.  He  told  us  he 
refused  to  move  from  that  spot.” 

Late  in  the  evening,  another  three 
residents  were  pulled  to  safety  by  AAV’s, 
bringing  the  total  up  to  14  rescued.  After 
the  Marines  pulled  the  citizens  out  of 
harm’s  way,  the  citizens  were  handed  over 
to  the  Sheriff’s  Department  so  they  could 
be  provided  the  assistance  they  required. 

“I  think  it’s  great  to  be  able  to  help 
these  people  out,”  said  Atkinson. 

The  Marines  of  Task  Force  Gator 
quickly  learned  how  serious  their  mission 
was,  once  they  saw  the  extent  of  the 
damage  caused  by  Hurricane  Floyd. 

“It  was  amazing  how  deep  the  water 
was,”  said  Shirley,  N.Y.,  native 
Hospitalman  Robert  Bums,  a corpsman 


Ronald  Smith,  a heavy  equipment 
operator  with  base  maintenance, 
attempts  to  remove  a tree  that  fell 
victim  to  Hurricane  Floyd.  (Photo 
by  Gunnery  Sgt.  Arturo  Prioletta) 
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regular  AAV,  but  there  are  differences. 

The  R7  has  five  fixed  maintenance  pieces 
designed  specifically  for  AAV  recovery 
missions. 

The  first  tool  is  a powerful  winch, 
which  can  pull  up  to  30,000  pounds. 

“The  winch  can  pull  just  about 
anything,”  said  Cross.  “The  only  vehicle 
in  the  Marine  Corps  too  heavy  for  it  is  the 
Ml-Al  Tank.” 

The  R7  also  has  an  overhead  boom,  a 
crane  which  can  lift  up  to  6,000  pounds. 
This  tool  can  be  especially  useful  to  pull 
an  engine  or  transmission  out  of  a vehicle. 

Other  tools  which  equip  the  R7  are  an 
arc  welder,  an  air  compressor  and  an 
alternating  current  generator.  To  ensure 
there  is  enough  room  for  tools,  the  R7  has 
less  firepower  than  a regular  AAV,  with 
only  one  M-240  Machine  Gun. 

“We  have  everything  here  we  need  on 
the  R7,”  said  Cross. 

The  life  of  an  R7  mechanic  is 
decidedly  different  than  the  line  mechanic 
who  accompanies  a regular  AAV.  While 
the  line  mechanic  only  does  minor 
maintenance  work  on  their  particular 
vehicle,  an  R7  mechanic  has  to  be  ready 
for  any  type  of  breakdown  on  any  vehicle 
at  any  time. 

“The  mechanics  on  the  R7  are  usually 


the  best  AAV  mechanics  we  have,”  said 
Cross.  “We  have  to  be  ready  for  any 
problem.” 

Being  an  R7  mechanic  does  have 
downsides,  according  to  Blanchard,  Okla., 
native  Lance  Cpl.  Justin  Gabehart. 

“It’s  tough  having  to  sit  here  and 
wait,”  said  Gabehart.  “I’d  rather  go  out 
and  do  stuff,  but  we  have  an  important 
job  to  do  here.” 

Luckily,  nothing  major  went  wrong 
during  Gator  Task  Force,  so  the  R7  was 
not  called  on  to  fix  anything.  For  2nd  AA 
Bn.,  this  meant  the  deployment  ran 
smoothly,  and  everything  was  in  working 
order. 

The  R7  recovery  crew’s  next 
scheduled  deployment  is  the  Combined 
Arms  Exercise  in  California  early  next 
year. 

(This  story  was  first  published  in  The 
Globe,  Camp  Lejeune,  N.C.) 

For  more  information  about  jobs  in  the 
Marine  Corps  call  1-800-MARINES  or 
look  on  the  Internet  at  http://www. 
Marines.com 

Gunnery  Sgt.  Arturo  Prioletta,  Lance  Cpl. 
Mike  B.Vrabel  and  Lance  Cpl.  Ariel 
Linares  are  assigned  to  Camp  Lejeune, 
N.C.  Sgt.  Gregory  K.  Funk  is  assigned  to 
Marine  Corps  Air  Station  New  River,  N.C. 


Col.  Gerald  L.  Yanello,  Marine 
Corps  Air  Station  New  River 
Commanding  Officer,  provides 
supervision  and  a helping  hand 
during  Operation  Tarheel  Spirit 
Sept.  24.  (Photo  by  Sgt.  Gregory  K. 
Funk) 


Charleston,  W.  Va.,  native  Lance  Cpi.  Nathan  Marion,  2nd  Light  Armored  Recon  Battalion,  drives  toward  fiood 
victims  during  Task  Force  Gator.  (Photo  by  Sgt.  Gregory  K.  Funk) 
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Air  Force  Profile 


Senior  Airman  Erik  Stetson  looks  at  photo  negatives  through  a magnifying  instrument  so  he  can  select  the  best 
images  for  the  newspaper. 


Military  has  journalism  jobs 


Journalist  serves  as  editor 
of  Air  Force  base  newspaper 

Story  and  photos  by 

CpI.  Charles  E.  Moore,  USMC 


It’s  easy  picking  up  a newspaper  and  reading.  But  how 
did  it  get  that  way.  Putting  a newspaper  together  can  take 
a lot  of  work. 

Journalists  need  to  write  stories,  photographers  need  to  take 
pictures,  stories  need  to  be  double  checked  and  film  has  to  be 
developed.  And  that’s  not  even  half  of  what  needs  to  be  done. 
This  is  where  25-year-old  Senior  Airman  Erik  Stetson  takes 
over. 

Stetson  is  the  editor  of  The  Flyer,  which  is  the  base 
newspaper  at  Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Va.  The  work  he  does  is 
long,  averaging  40  to  60  hours  a week  with  “overtime  expected,’’ 
he  said.  The  work  he  does  is  considered  crucial  to  the  success 
of  his  publication,  although  most  people  might  not  realize  the 
importance  of  what  he  does. 


“In  essence,  I design  the  paper,”  Stetson  said.  His  main  duty 
as  an  editor  is  to  take  stories  and  pictures  from  his  staff  and  put 
them  together  into  a 28  to  40  page  professional  newspaper,  he 
said. 

Getting  to  where  he  is  now  took  time,  school  and  work.  At 
Bishop  Thomas  F.  Hedricken  High  School  in  Warwick,  R.I., 
Stetson  didn’t  have  any  aspirations  of  working  for  a newspaper. 

“I’ve  always  been  something  of  a writer,  but  I never  really 
hit  on  journalism,”  he  said.  After  high  school,  he  attended 
Boston  University  where  he  interned  as  a newscaster  for  a local 
National  Public  Radio  station  and  wrote  for  the  Daily  Free  Press, 
the  school  paper  for  Boston  University.  He  also  wrote  for  an 
independent  newspaper  that  circulated  around  colleges  in  the 
Boston  area. 

In  1996,  Stetson  ran  out  of  money  for  college,  so  he  signed 
up  for  the  Air  Force  to  get  the  G.I.  Bill.  Stetson  enlisted  in  the 
Air  Force  without  a specific  job,  but  because  of  his  journalism 
background,  he  was  selected  to  go  to  the  Basic  Journalism 
Course  at  the  Defense  Information  School  (DINFOS)  at  Ft. 
Meade,  Md.,  he  said. 

“It  was  very  challenging,”  he  said.  “It  helped  me  to  hone  my 
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The  editor  designs  much  of  the  newspaper  on  his  computer  in  his  work  area. 


Stetson,  right,  critiques  the  newspaper  with  the  staff 
writers  and  photographers  to  see  what  they  did  weil 
and  what  improvements  can  be  made  on  next  week’s 
issue. 


skills  in  an  environment  where  it  was  okay  to  be  a novice.” 

Stetson  said  the  course  taught  a very  broad  overview  of 
journalism  starting  off  with  the  basics  of  the  journalism  field, 
including  basic  news,  feature  story  and  sports  writing.  In 
addition  to  journalism,  the  students  also  learn  photojournalism 
and  public  affairs.  Throughout  the  three  month  course,  DINFOS 
students  learn  enough  journalism  to  begin  writing  for  a paper 
immediately  after  graduation,  which  is  what  Stetson  did. 

After  graduation.  Stetson  got  experience  by  working  for  the 
base  paper  at  Langley  Air  Force  Base  as  a staff  writer.  As  a 
staff  writer.  Stetson  was  named  Print  Journalist  of  the  Year  for 
the  Air  Force.  In  order  to  receive  the  Air  Force’s  highest  award 
for  print  journalism.  Stetson  had  to  submit  a package  of 
published  stories  he  had  written  that  year,  he  said. 

The  next  step  in  his  journalism  career  was  the  advanced 
journalism,  or  “Editors,”  Course  at  DINFOS.  The  month-long 
course  really  hones  the  journalism  skills  of  students  and  teaches 
them  the  basics  about  editing  a publication. 

“It’s  a great  course,”  Stetson  said.  “(It’s  a)  very  fast-paced 
crash  course  on  everything  you  need  to  know  to  become  an 
editor.” 

The  course  covers  how  to  establish  and  keep  credibility  as  a 
journalist,  in  depth  scientifics  of  newspaper  design  and  making 
stories  clear  and  “crisp,”  he  said.  Throughout  the  course,  he 
studied  theories  from  leading  professionals  in  the  journalism 
field,  he  said. 

After  the  Editor’s  Course,  Stetson  became  editor  for  The 
Flyer,  where  he  put  his  new  skills  to  work.  Through  his 
experience.  Stetson  hopes  to  one  day  work  for  a major  daily 
newspaper. 

“The  Air  Force  has  exposed  me  to  a professional 
environment,”  Stetson  said.  “It  gave  me  lots  of  chances  to  hone 
my  (journalism)  skills  on  a daily  basis.” 


For  more  information  about  jobs  in  the  Air  Force  call 
1-800-423-USAF  or  look  on  the  Internet  at 
http  ://www.airforce.com 
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Army  Profile 


From 
design  to 
dentistry 

Turkish  native  excels 
in  U.S.  Army 

Story  and  photos  by 

Sgt.  Ramona  E.  Joyce,  USA 


She  was  19  years  old  when  she 
left  Istanbul,  Turkey,  for  the 
“land  of  opportunity.”  First  she 
landed  in  New  York  City  and  worked  in 
the  fashion  design  industry,  then  she 
headed  off  to  California  where  she 
learned  how  to  speak  English.  Then  back 
to  Turkey  for  a year,  then  back  to  New 
York. 

Finally,  she  landed  in  Alabama  and 
attended  the  University  of  Alabama  at 
Birmingham  where  she  kind  of  stumbled 
upon  the  Army. 

“In  college,  I got  into  ROTC  (Reserve 
Officer  Training  Corps),”  Dr.  (Capt.) 
Emine  Loxley  said. 

“I  was  running  out  of  money.  The  Pell 
Grant  didn’t  come  through.  I tried  to  get 
food  stamps,  but  I didn’t  qualify  and  then 
I found  out  ROTC  gave  a $100-a-month 
stipend,”  Loxley  explained. 

She  entered  the  Simultaneous 
Membership  Program  which  paid  her  at 
the  E-5  pay  grade,  and  she  served  as  a 
cadet  in  the  National  Guard  who  was 
looking  for  ROTC  students. 

“I  pulled  two  stipend  checks,”  she 
said. 

In  school  Loxley  took  pre-med 
courses  but  didn’t  know  exactly  what  type 
of  medicine  she  wanted  to  get  into. 

“I  knew  I wanted  to  be  in  the  medical 
profession,”  Loxley  said.  “The  National 
Guard  unit  was  a dental  detachment.” 

So,  the  dentists  in  the  unit  talked  her 
into  taking  the  Dental  Aptitude  Test,  an 
entrance  exam  for  dental  school. 

She  passed  the  exam  and  deferred 
active-duty  to  complete  dental  school.  In 


Loxley  sutures  a soldier’s  lip  after  he 

1994,  Loxley  was  on  a plane  headed  for 
Schofield  Barracks  in  Hawaii  to  join  the 
active-duty  Army. 

After  three  years  in  the  Aloha  State, 
Loxley  did  a one-year  tour  as  an 
executive  fellow  to  Army  Dental  Corps 
Chief  Maj.  Gen.  John  J.  Cuddy  at  Fort 
Sam  Houston  in  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

While  stationed  there,  she  applied  for  a 
two-year  residency  program  for  a dental 
specialty. 

Loxley  wanted  to  specialize  in 
endodontics  (root  canal  therapy),  but  said 
it’s  a very  competitive  field. 

“In  the  civilian  world  there  might  be  a 
3 percent  selection  rate,”  she  explained. 

“Out  of  200  applicants  only  three  might 


fell  and  split  it  open. 

be  selected.  Professionally,  it’s  the  best 
thing  to  get  into.  Endodontics  is  the 
number  one  competitive  category.” 

Loxley  made  the  cut  for  the  Army  and 
is  currently  in  the  residency  program  at 
Fort  Gordon,  Ga. 

When  she  joined  the  Army,  Loxley 
didn’t  know  about  the  Health  Professions 
Scholarship  Program  offered  by  the 
Army.  The  program  pays  full  tuition  and 
other  fees,  plus  gives  students  a stipend  of 
nearly  $1,000  in  exchange  for  a year  of 
active-duty  service  for  each  year  of 
school  paid  for.  So,  Loxley  is  paying  off 
her  student  loans  herself.  But  she  wasn’t 
about  to  make  the  same  mistake  twice. 

The  tab  for  the  two-year  specialty 
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training  is  being  paid  for  in  return  for  two 
years  of  active-duty  service  by  Loxley. 

It’s  a small  price  to  pay  for  the 
benefits. 

“Everyone  thinks  money,  I think 
education,”  she  said. 

Education  isn’t  the  only  thing  Loxley 
has  gotten  out  of  the  military. 

“The  Army  also  showed  me  what  my 
physical  and  mental  abilities  are,”  she 
said.  “You  realize  what  you  can  do  to 
survive.” 

“When  you’re  out  in  the  field  on  a 
training  exercise  without  hot  food  or  a 
shower  you  realize  what  you  can  do  to 
survive,”  Loxley  explained. 

In  the  few  short  years  Loxley  has  been 
in  the  Army,  she’s  already  accomplished 
quite  a few  things. 

She  ran  in  two  Army  10-miler  races  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Her  running  team 
placed  third. 

She  received  the  Expert  Field  Medical 
Badge  and  was  also  the  distinguished 
honor  graduate. 

“It’s  the  most  prestigious  badge  in  the 
medical  field,”  Loxley  explained.  “It’s 
one  week  of  land  navigation,  a 
combination  of  medical  and  infantry  skills 
and  a 12-mile  road  march.  It’s  essentially 
a medic’s  job  during  war  time.  Usually, 


Dr.  (Capt.)  Emine  Loxley 


less  than  30  percent  make  it.” 

Loxley  said  “it’s  unheard  of  for  a 
dental  officer  to  be  the  distinguished 
honor  graduate,  or  to  even  make  it 
through.” 

She  also  proudly  wears  the  Army’s 
Air  Assault  Badge. 

“The  Army  has  enhanced  my  life,” 
she  said. 

Loxley  knows  what  it’s  hke  to  come 
from  a poor  country. 

She’s  taken  advantage  of  several 


opportunities  to  give  something  back. 

The  Army  sent  her  to  Mongolia  on  a 
humanitarian  mission  where  she  worked 
with  dentists  from  there. 

“We  trained  with  them  and  showed 
them  how  we  do  dentistry  in  the  United 
States,”  she  said.  “I  also  deployed  to 
Wake  Island  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  to  treat  Chinese  migrants  who 
were  brought  there.” 

Loxley  has  also  traveled  to  Beijing, 
China,  and  the  Maldives  Islands  in  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

Education,  training,  travel,  badges  and 
awards... Loxley ’s  done  just  about 
everything  you  can  in  the  Army. 

“The  Army  has  been  instrumental  in 
reaching  my  goals,”  she  said. 


For  more  information  about  jobs  in  the 
Army  call  1-800-USA-ARMY  or  look 
on  the  Internet  at  http://www.goarmy. 
com 


Loxley  talks  with  an  interpreter  to  find  out  what  the  Chinese  migrant  needs  before  she 
performs  some  dental  work  on  him. 
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Coast  Guard  Profile 


Lt.  Cmdr.  Paul  E.  Franklin  checks  to  make  sure  the  tailfin  of  the  helicopter  is  stable.  Before  going  on  a flight 
mission,  Franklin  goes  through  a checklist  to  make  sure  the  helicopter  is  ready  for  flight. 


Childhood  dreams  up  in  air 


Story  and  photos  by 

CpI.  Charles  E.  Moore,  USMC 


Many  children  have  dreams  of  taking  to  the  air  in 
flight.  But  few  people  ever  make  this  dream  a 
reality.  Others  make  a living  out  of  their 
childhood  dreams. “I  had  this  overwhelming  urge,  ever  since  I 
was  a young  pup,  to  fly,”  Lieutenant  Ward  Sandlin  laughed  in 
explanation  of  how  he  chose  to  become  a helicopter  pilot.  Both 
this  Gainesville,  Fla.,  native  and  fellow  Coast  Guard  pilot,  Lt. 
Cmdr.  Paul  E.  Franklin,  have  trouble  pinpointing  an  exact  reason 
why  they  chose  to  become  pilots.  They  could  only  offer  that  it’s 
something  they’ve  always  wanted  to  do. 

Franklin  didn’t  start  out  his  military  career  as  a pilot,  or  even 
in  the  Coast  Guard.  He  originally  enlisted  in  the  Air  Force  in 
1975  and  became  a medic.  After  his  enlistment,  Franklin  used 
the  G.I.  Bill  to  attend  Old  Dominion  University  in  his  hometown 
of  Norfolk,  Va.  Upon  graduation,  Franklin  tried  to  receive 
commissioning  in  the  Air  Force  as  a pilot,  but  found  he  was 
ineligible  because  of  his  age.  So  he  turned  to  the  Army.  The 
Army  would  either  guarantee  him  flight  school  if  he  became  a 
warrant  officer  or  would  commission  him  and  he  could  request 
to  go  to  flight  school  after  two  years,  he  said. 

“I  said,  T’ll  go  with  the  sure  thing,”  Franklin  said,  explaining 
why  he  chose  to  become  an  Army  warrant  officer. 


After  five  years  as  a helicopter  pilot  in  the  Army,  which 
included  a tour  in  Germany,  Franklin  accepted  a direct 
commission  into  Coast  Guard  aviation.  By  direct  commission, 
he  was  able  to  immediately  become  an  officer  in  the  Coast 
Guard  and  still  remain  in  the  aviation  field,  Franklin  said. 

Sandlin  took  a more  direct  route.  After  graduating  from 
Searsey  High  School  in  Harding,  Ark.,  he  attended  nearby 
Harding  University.  Sandlin  graduated  and  soon  joined  the 
Coast  Guard. 

“I  wanted  to  do  at  least  one  tour  in  the  military,  I just  didn’t 
know  which  service,”  Sandlin  said. 

He  talked  with  a recruiter  and  said  he  liked  the  Coast 
Guard’s  mission,  so  he  applied  for  Officer  Candidacy  School 
and  was  accepted,  but  wasn’t  able  to  go  to  flight  school  until 
1993. 

One  of  the  best  things  about  being  a pilot,  Sandlin  said,  is 
that  not  only  do  they  help  accomplish  the  Coast  Guard’s 
mission,  but  they  do  it  in  a “cool  way”  by  flying  helicopters. 

On  the  other  hand,  Sandlin  said  the  job  does  have  its  ups  and 
downs. 

“Three  in  the  morning,  when  you’re  going  out  for  a search 
you  think,  they  don’t  pay  me  enough  to  do  this.  But  most  times 
it’s,  they  can’t  pay  me  enough  to  do  this,”  Sandlin  said. 

Franklin  agreed  being  a pilot  can  be  very  demanding. 

Besides  having  to  wake  up  for  missions  at  all  hours  of  the 
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night,  the  missions  themselves  can  be  difficult.  The  darkness 
presents  another  difficulty  the  pilots  have  to  overcome  during 
search  and  rescue  missions.  During  the  day,  a pilot  can  gauge 
where  he  is  in  relation  to  the  water  and  whoever  he  is  trying  to 
help  by  just  looking  around  him,  Franklin  said.  But  in  the  dark, 
he  has  to  give  up  a lot  of  that  comfort  and  rely  more  on  the 
helicopter  instruments. 

“The  hardest  thing  we  do  as  helicopter  pilots  is  probably 
hoisting  (someone  up)  at  night,  over  the  water,  with  no  visual 
references,”  Franklin  said.  “That  probably  takes  the  most  skill.” 

The  Coast  Guard  develops  those  skills  in  their  pilots  in  a 
year-long  school.  When  a Coast  Guard  officer  is  selected  for 
aviation,  they  attend  Navy  flight  school.  There  they  learn 
aviation  basics,  flight  indoctrination  and  the  basics  of  flying 
helicopters,  Franklin  said. 

After  completing  flight  school,  they  then  go  to  their  units 
where  they  hone  their  skills. 

“I  show  up  here  a brand  new  Coast  Guard  co-pilot... and 
within  two  weeks. ..Fm  on  the  job,  doing  stuff,”  Sandlin  said. 

Among  the  jobs  these  pilots  are  tasked  with  performing,  they 
agreed  their  most  common  is  probably  search  and  rescue 
missions.  When  someone  needs  assistance  in  the  water,  whether 
it  is  a swimmer  who  is  pulled  out  to  sea  by  the  current,  or  a boat 
that  is  disabled,  the  Coast  Guard  is  called  to  assist  them. 

Franklin  said  most  of  these  missions  are  not  life  threatening. 
But  often  enough,  these  pilots  are  the  key  factor  in  saving 
peoples  lives.  That  is  what  they  both  agreed  on  being  the  most 
fulfilling  part  of  their  job. 

“Because  you  did  your  job,  somebody  else  is  alive  to  go 
home,”  Sandlin  beamed. 


For  more  information  about  jobs  in  the  Coast  Guard  call 
1-800-283-8724  or  look  on  the  Internet  at  http://www.uscg. 
mil/jobs 


Franklin  is  done  flying  for  the  day  after  completing 
a safe  and  successful  mission. 


Franklin  begins  start-up  procedures  on  the  helicopter. 


The  pilot  taxis  out  to  the  helicopter  pad  for  take  off. 
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Navy  Profile 


Take  two 
and  call 
me  later 

Pharmacy  tech 
helps  sick  Sailors 
feel  better  by  filling 
their  prescriptions 

Story  and  photos  by 

CpI.  Charles  E.  Moore,  USMC 


For  most  aches  and  ills,  he’s  got 
a cure.  By  his  hand,  many 
people  have  quit  coughing,  lost 
headaches  and  lived  healthier.  He’s  not  a 
miracle  worker,  he’s  a corpsman. 

Corpsman  are  enlisted  medical 
personnel  in  the  Navy.  They  provide 
health  care  services,  including 
prescription  medication,  to  service 
members  free  of  charge.  But  just  because 
it’s  free,  doesn’t  mean  they  sacrifice 
quality. 

“I  can  work  in  any  (military  or 
civilian)  pharmacy,”  said  Petty  Officer  1st 
Class  Kim  R.  Williams-Bemard,  a 
pharmacy  technician  at  Portsmouth  Naval 
Medical  Center,  Portsmouth,  Va.  She 
followed  up  saying  she  is  a “nationally 
certified  pharmacy  technician.”  She’s 
even  teaching  pharmacy  classes  at  a 
nearby  college. 

The  Navy  makes  sure  a pharmacy 
technician  is  fully  prepared  to  handle  the 
job.  Every  corpsman  initially  goes  to 
school  in  Great  Lakes,  111.,  to  qualify  as  a 
general  duty  corpsman.  This  school  gives 
them  a broad  overview  of  the  medical 
field  and  qualifies  them  as  a medical 
assistant.  After  this  first  school,  a 
pharmacy  technician  is  selected  for 
additional  specialized  schooling  in  San 
Diego. 

This  six-month  school  can  be  very 
demanding,  said  Petty  Officer  2nd  Class 


Petty  Officer  2nd  Class  Michael  L.  Harris  uses  a machine  specially 
designed  to  make  dispensing  medication  easier. 


Michael  L.  Harris,  also  at  Portsmouth. 
The  training  a pharmacy  technician 
receives  is  equal  to  a two-year  college 
degree,  in  a quarter  of  the  time,  he  said. 
But  that  doesn’t  diminish  the  quality  of 
instruction. 

“The  Navy  curriculum  sets  the 
standard  for  civilian  curriculum,”  Harris 
said. 

Wilhams-Bemard  explained  the 
training  as  “intense.” 

“We  have  to  learn  so  much  in  a very 
little  time,”  she  said.  In  addition  to  being 
intense  and  fast  paced,  she  said  it’s  very 
important  a pharmacy  technician  learns 
everything. 


“Overseas,  you  may  be  the  only  one 
(working  in  the  pharmacy),”  Williams- 
Bemard  said.  She  should  know  about 
overseas  duty,  considering  she  spent  10 
years  in  foreign  pharmacies.  She  even 
spent  enough  time  in  Italy  to  complete 
four  semesters  of  Itahan  language  classes. 
Besides  Italy,  she  said  she’s  also  spent 
time  in  Iceland,  Greece  and  a few  other 
countries.  Williams-Bemard  said  her 
time  spent  overseas  made  her  thankful  for 
what  she  had. 

“It  made  me  appreciate  America,” 
Wilhams-Bemard  said. 

Harris  hasn’t  spent  anytime  overseas, 
but  he’s  seen  his  fair  share  of  the  medical 
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field.  He  said  he  started  out  as  a general 
duty  corpsman  for  Marines  with  the  2nd 
Marine  Air  Wing  in  Beaufort,  S.C.  From 
there  he  went  to  Quantico,  Va.,  and  then 
to  the  USS  America  in  Norfolk,  Va., 
before  becoming  a pharmacy  technician 
in  1995. 

Harris  got  his  start  in  the  medical  field 
while  a teenager  in  Coolidge,  Ariz.  He 
said  he  worked  part-time  at  the 
community  hospital  and  also  volunteered 
as  a basic  emergency  medical  technician. 

Williams-Bemard  said  she  started 
along  the  same  lines  as  a candy  striper  at 
a local  hospital. 

Both  of  them  said  they  joined  the 
Navy  for  college  money,  but  they’ve 
enjoyed  it  enough  to  make  a career  out  of 
it.  Harris  credits  his  enjoyment  to  the 
people  he  works  with. 

“It’s  a melting  pot  of  people,”  he  said. 
“Your  common  denominator  is  the 
uniform.” 

For  more  information  about  jobs  in  the 
Navy  call  1-800-USA-NAVY  or  look 
on  the  Internet  at  http://www.navyjobs. 
com 


The  corpsman  fills  a prescription  and  writes  instructions  on  how  to  take 
the  medication. 


Harris  counsels  a patient  before  dispensing  medication  to  her  so  she  understands  how  to  take  and 
what  side  affects  it  may  cause. 
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Pvt.  Andrew  Rock,  left,  who  enlisted  in  the  aircraft  maintenance  field,  leads  his  squad  through  a drill.  Here  he 
assesses  the  situation  during  training  while  his  radio  operator.  Pvt.  Ethan  Rouille,  provides  fire  support. 


Every  Marine  a rifleman 


Combat  Training 
teaches  Marines 
how  to  fight, 
win  and  survive 


Story  and  photos  by 

CpI.  Charles  E.  Moore,  USMC 


Throughout  the  years,  the 
Marine  Corps  has 
distinguished  itself  by  the 
tenacity  and  bravery  of  Marines  on  the 
battlefield.  Many  of  these  Marines  were 
not  infantry  by  trade.  There  have  been 
countless  tales  of  everyone  from  cooks  to 
supply  clerks  on  the  front  line.  That’s 
why  the  Marine  Corps  prepares  every 


Marine  for  the  possibility  of  front  line 
combat  duty. 

After  completing  basic  training,  every 
Marine  who  did  not  enlist  as  ground 
combat  goes  to  a condensed  version  of 
infantry  school  called  Marine  Combat 
Training.  This  provides  Marines  with  the 
“fundamentals  of  combat  skills  so  they 
can  perform  in  a combat  environment,” 
said  Lt.  Col.  Jim  Shannon,  commanding 
officer  of  M.C.T.  battalion.  Marine  Corps 
Base,  Camp  Lejeune,  N.C. 

M.C.T.  is  a 17-day,  hands-on  school 
that  teaches  Marines  “how  to  shoot, 
move,  and  communicate,”  said  Shannon. 
Because  M.C.T.  is  only  17  days  long, 
instructors  waste  no  time  in  starting. 
Shortly  after  Marines  check  in,  they  are 
sent  to  “Camp  Devil  Dog”  and  thrust  into 
“Operation  Leatherneck,”  an  exercise 
simulating  protecting  a port  in  a foreign 
country.  Shannon  said. 


Marines  start  off  M.C.T.  big.  On  their 
second  day.  Marines  are  already  throwing 
hand  grenades. 

“We  start  off  with  a bang,”  Shannon 
said.  Instructors  keep  this  intense  pace 
throughout  the  next  17  days,  ending  with 
a three-day  mock  war. 

“It’s  challenging,”  said  Pvt.  Andrew 
Rock,  a Monroe,  Mich.,  native.  Rock, 
who  enlisted  in  the  aircraft  maintenance 
field,  filled  the  role  of  fourth  squad  leader 
in  the  combat  platoon.  He  said  the 
instructors  let  the  Marines  lead 
themselves  during  exercises. 

“The  (instructor)  doesn’t  tell  me  what 
to  do  with  my  squad,”  Rock  said. 

Shannon  said  that  is  part  of  how 
Marines  are  trained.  He  said  the  motto  of 
M.C.T.  is  “learning,  by  doing.” 

“Our  learning  laboratory  is  the  field,” 
he  said. 

Marines  spend  virtually  all  of  their 
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A Marine  fire  team  waits  for  the  command  to  charge  the  ‘enemy’  during  a 
simulated  training  exercise. 


time  in  the  “field.”  Marines  use  the  term 
field  to  designate  an  area  where  they  train 
for  combat.  While  in  the  field,  these 
Marines  learn  exactly  what  Shannon 
meant  by  shoot,  move  and  communicate. 

While  in  the  shooting  phase  of 
M.C.T.,  Marines  become  familiar  with  an 
assortment  of  weapons  that  can  be  found 
in  a basic  infantry  platoon,  including  the 
M203  grenade  launcher,  AT-4  anti-tank 
weapon  and  the  M249  squad  automatic 
weapon.  Shannon  said. 

During  this  training.  Marines  also 
learn  how  to  assemble  and  disassemble 
these  weapons,  effectively  use  them,  and 


perform  the  necessary  steps  to  prevent 
and  fix  minor  problems.  Then,  Marines 
get  to  fire  all  of  these  weapons  on  a life- 
like firing  range  or  in  a simulator. 

“The  range  was  awesome,”  said  Pfc. 
Mark  Robeuck,  a West  Chester,  Pa., 
native.  “Instead  of  firing  at  paper  targets 
we  got  to  blow  up  tanks.” 

Next  is  the  movement  phase.  This  is 
when  Marines  learn  basic  squad 
movements,  patrolling  techniques  and 
basic  urban  warfare  tactics.  Marines  also 
learn  the  fundamentals  of  day  and  night 
land  navigation,  map  reading  and  how  to 
use  a compass. 

Throughout  the  shooting  and 
movement  phase.  Marines  learn  to 
communicate.  This  phase  consists  of  arm 
and  hand  signals  and  how  to  use  a field 
communication  system. 

In  addition  to  classes  on  shooting, 
moving  and  communicating,  the  Marines 


M.C.T.  Instructor  Sgt.  Andrew 
Crumpton  coaches  Marines 
through  drills  that  teach  them  how 
to  fire  a weapon. 


During  training,  a squad  of  Marines  prepares  to  enter  a building  while 
keeping  watch  for  ‘enemy  troops’  outside. 


also  take  classes  on  terrorism  awareness, 
handling  of  prisoners  of  war  and  hand-to- 
hand  combat. 

After  the  fundamentals  have  been 
taught.  Marines  gear  up  for  the  big  test: 

A hands-on  demonstration  of  all  the  skills 
they’ve  learned  at  M.C.T. 

Marines  start  off  M.C.T.  with  a bang, 
but  they  finish  it  with  a war. 

For  the  final  part  of  M.C.T.,  Operation 
Leatherneck  is  put  into  full  swing, 
bringing  Marines  into  contact  with  the 
“enemy.”  For  about  60  hours.  Marines 
use  the  skills  they  have  been  taught  in  the 
“Three  Day  War.”  Marines  do  everything 
they  would  be  expected  to  do  in  an  actual 
combat  environment. 

After  the  Three  Day  War,  Marines 
hike  back  to  the  barracks  where  they 
prepare  for  graduation  and  look  forward 
to  attending  school  to  learn  the  job  they 
enlisted  for. 

But  throughout  their  career,  every 
Marine  knows  they  are  first  and  foremost 
a basic  rifleman  and  their  life  may  rely  on 
remembering  what  they  were  taught. 
M.C.T.  is  a step  towards  preparing  a 
Marine  for  the  chance  that  one  day,  they 
may  find  themselves  on  the  front  lines. 

“If  your  prepared  for  that,”  said 
Shannon,  “you  will  (be  better  prepared  to) 
survive  in  a combat  environment.” 


For  more  information  about  jobs  in  the 
Marine  Corps  call  1 -800-Marines  or 
look  on  the  Internet  at  http://www. 
Marines.com 
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Chief  Petty  Officer  Robert  Endsley  walks  to  class  at  Old  Dominion  University.  Even  though  Endsley  is  still 
serving  on  active  duty,  receiving  full  pay  and  benefits,  he  lives  the  life  of  a college  student. 


Getting  paid  to  attend  college 


Story  and  photos  by 

CpI.  Charles  E.  Moore,  USMC 

As  many  high  school  students 
get  closer  to  graduation,  they 
are  forced  to  make  decisions 
about  their  future.  Many  students  look 
toward  college,  but  their  search  brings 
more  uncertainties  about  their  future. 
What  will  1 study?  How  will  I get  a job 
after  college?  How  will  I pay  for 
college?  Are  my  grades  good  enough? 

Chief  Petty  Officer  Robert  Endsley,  a 
31 -year-old  nuclear  electronics  technician 
who  is  currently  attending  Old  Dominion 
University  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  as  a full-time 
student,  has  found  his  answer  to  all  these 
questions. 

As  a student  at  Manteca  High  School 
in  Manteca,  Calif.,  Endsley  said  he  never 
applied  himself.  He  said  he  only 


scheduled  two  types  of  classes;  required 
and  really  easy.  In  addition  he  said  he 
never  studied. 

“I  had  a 2.0  grade  point  average  in 
high  school,”  he  regretted. 

After  graduation,  Endsley  worked  a 
string  of  dead  end  jobs  wondering  what 
he  was  eventually  going  to  do  with  his 
life.  Just  before  his  22nd  birthday, 
Endsley  decided  to  talk  with  a Navy 
recruiter.  Shortly  afterward  he  enlisted  in 
the  Navy’s  Delayed 
Entry  Program. 

Because  of  Endsley’s 
high  Armed  Services 
Vocational  Aptitude 
Battery  Test  score,  his 
recruiter  convinced  him  to  take  the 
Nuclear  Field  Qualification  test  to  make 
him  eligible  for  the  Navy’s  nuclear  power 
program.  Endsley  said  that  he  passed  the 
test  by  one  point.  He  opted  to  go  with  the 


program. 

After  completing  boot  camp,  Endsley 
went  to  Orlando,  Fla.,  where  he  found  out 
why  he  should  have  applied  himself  more 
in  high  school.  There  is  a strong 
emphasis  on  chemistry,  physics  and 
mathematics  throughout  the  different 
schools  that  a sailor  attends  to  learn  the 
nuclear  power  field.  Endsley  didn’t 
schedule  many  of  those  classes  in  high 
school. 

“I  didn’t  have. ..any 
science  in  high  school,” 
he  said. 

Endsley  said  he  was 
amazed  at  how  the 
instructors  could  take 
someone  like  him,  who  knew  nothing 
about  nuclear  power,  and  very  little  about 
the  necessary  subjects,  and  teach  them 
everything  they  need  to  know.  But  then 
he  added  that  the  instructors  can’t  do 


“I  had  a 2.0  grade 
point  average  in  high 
schooi,  ” Endsiey  said. 
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everything. 

The  course  is  very  demanding  and 
should  not  be  taken  lightly,  Endsley  said. 
Because  of  the  difficulty  of  this  course, 
the  school  sets  aside  mandatory  study 
time  and  requires  students  who  are  close 
to  failing  to  spend  even  more  time 
studying.  But  that  still  doesn’t  prevent 
students  from  ignoring  their  studies. 

“A  lot  of  time  their  focus  is  not  on 
studying,  and  they  fail  out,”  he  said. 

Endsley  felt  the  temptation  to  revert  to 
his  high  school  ways,  but  was  able  to 
resist  most  of  it  because  of  the  discipline 
the  Navy  instilled  in  him.  After  the  first 
part  of  the  course,  which  he  finished  with 
a 3.34  G.P.A.,  Endsley  realized  how  much 
he  enjoyed  what  he  was  learning  and 
really  buckled  down  on  his  studies. 

“It  wasn’t  until  the  end  of  that  first 
school  that  I got  serious,”  he  said.  His 
G.P.A.  continued  to  rise  as  he  finished  the 
second  part  of  the  course  with  a 3.6.  The 
third  time  was  a charm  for  Endsley, 
finishing  the  third  and  final  part  of  the 
course  number  one  in  his  class. 

After  graduation,  he  spent  the  next 
nine  years  honing  the  skills  he  learned.  In 
that  time,  Endsley  was  stationed  aboard 
the  USS  Tucson  submarine  while  it  was 
being  commissioned  in  Norfolk,  the  USS 
Baltimore  submarine  as  it  was 
decommissioned  in  Norfolk,  cruised 
around  the  Caribbean,  got  married,  and 
had  three  sons,  he  said. 

While  stationed  on  the  USS 
Baltimore,  Endsley  was  accepted  into  the 
Enlisted  Education  Advancement 
Program.  Under  that  program,  the  Navy 
pays  Endsley’s  tuition  while  attending 
college  full-time.  In  addition  to  that, 
Endsley  still  receives  his  Navy  pay.  All 
he  has  to  do  is  maintain  at  least  a 2.8 
G.P.A.  and  check  in  once  a week  with  his 
liaison  to  make  sure  that  he  is  still 
meeting  the  Navy’s  standards. 

Not  only  is  he  meeting  those 
standards,  he  is  exceeding  them.  Endsley 
started  the  fall  semester  in  1998.  He  said 
he  had  a 4.0  G.P.A.  after  that  first 
semester. 

Ir  addition  to  his  studies  and  family 
commitments,  Endsley  still  finds  time  to 
participate  in  extra-curricular  activities,  he 
said.  Endsley  is  currently  a member  of 
the  Honor  Council. 

Endsley  credited  God,  his  family  and 
the  Navy  for  this  opportunity  and  his 


Endsley  reviews  his  notes  before  an  exam. 


Endsley’s  professor  at  Old 
Dominion  University  gives  the  class 
final  instructions  before  an  exam. 


turn-around. 

“I  feel  that  this  program  was  a second 
chance,”  he  said. 

Endsley’s  second  chance  is  the 
opportunity  to  get  his  degree.  He  said 
that  he’s  pursuing  a bachelor’s  degree  in 
mechanical  engineering,  and  a minor  in 
engineering  management. 

“It  will  qualify  me  for  a supervisory 
position  (as  a civilian),”  he  said.  The 
higher  position  means  better  pay.  But  he 
said  he’s  unsure  what  he  wants  to  do  in 
the  future.  The  program  requires  him  to 
spend  three  more  years  in  the  Navy  after 
he  gets  his  degree  before  he  can  get  out  of 
the  Navy. 

Endsley  said  he’s  leaning  toward 
completing  20  years  in  the  Navy,  then 
retiring. 


For  more  information  about  jobs  in  tbe 
Navy  call  1-800-USA-NAVY  or  look  on 
the  Internet  at  http://www.navyjobs. 
com 
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Service  MemI 


Marine 


NAME:  CpI.  R.F.  Wallen 

DUTY  LOCATION:  Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  New  River,  N.C. 
HOMETOWN:  Coldwater,  Mich. 

HIGH  SCHOOL:  Tekonsha  High  School 
JOB  DESCRIPTION:  Calibrator 

BEST  PART  OF  THE  JOB:  Motivating  others  to  do  well 
ACHIEVEMENTS:  Recognized  for  excellence  twice 
TRAVEL:  San  Diego,  Biloxi,  Miss.,  Jacksonville,  N.C. 
FAVORITE  ASSIGNMENT:  Biloxi 


NAME:  Petty  Officer  2nd  Class  Jennifer  Dunnagan 
DUTY  LOCATION:  Fort  Meade,  Md. 

HOMETOWN:  Lancaster,  Calif. 

HIGH  SCHOOL:  AV  High  School 

JOB  DESCRIPTION:  Photographer  instructor  at  the  Defense 
Information  School 

BEST  PART  OF  THE  JOB:  Working  with  students 
ACHIEVEMENTS:  Master  training  specialist 
TRAVEL:  Spain,  Germany,  Malta,  Sicily 
FAVORITE  ASSIGNMENT:  Sicily 
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er  Spotlights 


Air  Fore# 


NAME:  Staff  Sgt.  Tom  Mullican 

DUTY  LOCATION:  Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Va. 

HOMETOWN:  Swink,  Colo. 

HIGH  SCHOOL:  Swink  High  School 

JOB  DESCRIPTION:  Bases  and  Units  Team  Non-commissioned-officer-in- 
charge,  Air  Combat  Command  Public  Affairs 

BEST  PART  OF  THE  JOB:  Helping  out  all  the  young  airmen  in  the  career 
field 

ACHIEVEMENTS:  Air  Medal,  Best  U.S.  Air  Force  Europe  Newspaper  in  1991 
TRAVEL:  France,  Philippines,  Germany  and  Bosnia 
FAVORITE  ASSIGNMENT:  Holloman  Air  Force  Base,  N.M. 


Army 


NAME:  Pfc.  Janelle  M.  Forde 

DUTY  LOCATION:  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  Washington,  D.C. 
HOMETOWN:  Georgetown,  Guyana 

HIGH  SCHOOL:  Hayfield  Secondary  High  School,  Alexandria,  Va. 

JOB  DESCRIPTION:  Legal  specialist 

BEST  PART  OF  THE  JOB:  Assisting  in  pre-trial  arrangements  for  courts 
martial  and  working  alongside  my  supervisor 

TRAVEL:  Fort  Jackson,  S.C.,  and  Washington,  D.C. 

FAVORITE  ASSIGNMENT:  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NAVY 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
HIGH  SCHOOL  NEWS  SERVICE 
9420  THIRD  AVE  STE110 
NORFOLK,  VA  23511-2129 


